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It may be amusing to our readers to know the number 
of persons and vehicles which pass to and from Kingstown 
in the course of a year ; the items are extracted from a do- 
cument in the possession of the Rail road Company, and 
upon which we believe they have founded a calculation of 
the probable profits to be derived from the road itself. 
Number of cars carriages, &c, passing to and from the Rock, 
from the 12th February 1831, to the 13th February 1832 
between six o'clock in the morning and nine at night : — 



Gigs 24,175 

Saddle Horses 46,164 

Carts 69.133 



Private Carriages . . 36,287 

Hackney Coaches . . 7,272 

Private Cars 133,537 

Public Cars 186,108 

Be the cause or causes what they may, no one who is 
well acquainted with the Kingstown road, will hesitate to 
admit that the intercourse between Dublin and Kingstown, 
has been progressively increasing. During the last summer 



it was so obvious that it was a subject of almost universal 
remark. 

As a fear exists in the minds of some that in conse- 
quence of the Railways, the number of persons now 
employed as drivers of cars, ginglcs, coaches, &c, will be 
thrown out of employment, and thereby become sufferers, 
we may passingly remark, that in Liverpool the same fear 
was entertained by the coach owners when the railway to 
Manchester was at first contemplated. It has since been as- 
certained that in consequence of the increased numbers 
on the road more employment is given, and more money 
made by thetransmission ofpersonsto and from the Railway, 
than was formerly by the entire run to Manchester. In 
reference to this and some other matters which we have 
incidentally noticed, we shall have occasion to speak more 
at length in the article on the Railway which we purpose 
giving in an early number of our third volume. 




TUNNEL 'i\ 



UUv,U LORD CLONCUIUIY'S GIIOUNLS.— IN PERSPECTIVE. 



REVENGE^ AN IRISH TALE. 

" Should man, 
Poor frail man, attempt tojudpre his fellow, 
Kill in haste, and heat, and call it justice ; 
Oh ! forbid it heaven !" 

Autumn ! oh, what a delightful season ! how pure and 
sooling are its breezes; how calm and peaceful are its 
hours. After the heat and the eternal sun of summer, it 
may be said to re-emble the evening of a life that has 
been spent in the turmoil and bustle of the world. The 
rivulets elide so quietly along, as we do when age has 
cooled the fever in our veins, and the flowers of the field 
fade so gradually, as we day after day feel our spirits sink- 
ing beneath the slow and withering hand of time. There 
is a languor— a sadness, as it were, in the autumn even- 
ing, that makes it very dear to the human heart ; and we 
watch the ^ gentle decline of nature with the won- 
der and admiration, but not the heart-touching solicitude 
that we watch the wasting away of some beloved object 
whom the grave has marked out for its own. 

It was in the commencement of this delicious season, 
now some years ago, that we were entering the little town 
of W *—- which is situated in the south-west of Ire- 



land. There is a fair held there annually, and it happened 
that it was on the very fair day we were passing through 
it. On our approach we noticed numbers of men stand- 
ing in groups in the principal street, conversing together 
with many fierce and angry gesticulations, and not having 
the slightest appearance of that enjoyment which Irish 
peasants always take in any considerable assemblage. — 
Numbers of women bearing small stands and baskets were 
hurrying rapidly to and fro ; and nearly opposite the fair 
green there was a greater crowd than elsewhere, all stand- 
ing close round some object, which, on our nearer ap- 
proach, we found to be the mangled body of a policeman. 
There were many clots oi' blood on the road, which was 
covered with large loose stones and broken sticks ; and 
in fact, every thing denoted a recent and desperate con- 
flict. Some of the men had their heads tied up in a 
handkerchief, from beneath which could sometimes be seen 
the black dried blood that had trickled from their wounds; 
others had their hands wrapped closely in different ban- 
dages, as if they were cut in an attempt to seize on soma 
sharp instrument ; and all had gloomy, lowering frowns on 
their dark brows, as if they were meditating some despe- 
rate revenge, A dull, unnatural air of calm was observable 
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through all this, that was infinitely more appalling' 
than the loudest execrations; and the silence of all, un- 
broken save by quick, harsh whispers, or deeply muttered 
threats, told of some violent breach having been made on 
what they considered their privileges; and that the at- 
tempt had roused them to resistance ; and that they now 
had tasted blood, and, tiger-like, longed for more. In the 
front of the principal inn of which the town then could 
boast, a group of women were collected, and loud wails of 
grief, for some shun friend or relative, occasionally rose up 
from amongst them, and died away in a long and melan- 
choly cadence : some of them were continually going in 
and out through the door, as if communicating with per- 
sons inside ; and others crossed a low stile that led to some 
outhouses or barns, situated at the back of the inn, and 
towards which the gaze of all was anxiously directed. 

We entered the principal barn, which appeared thronged 
with persons, and at the end of it beheld three bodies laid 
low on the hard cold ground. Two of them were males, 
and the third an aged female, whose face was the only 
one left uncovered ; as the others were so frightfully dis- 
figured as to be actually blood-freezing to look at: her 
grey hairs straggled from beneath her clean white cap ; and 
there was no disfiguring mark on her person, save a small 
blue spot in the centre of her forehead, where a bullet 
had entered, and from which a single drop of blood issued, 
and was now congealed and stationary; the frigidity and 
stiffness of their limbs, and the colourless hue of their fea- 
tures told that they had been for some time dead ; and a 
couple of aged keeners were already kneeling beside them, 
and commencing the loud and melancholy wail with 
which the Irish deplore the loss of friends or relatives. 
In the countenances of all the persons standing round, 
grief and consternation held alternate sway; and uneasy 
glances were occasionally cast towards the door, as if they 
fearecLan interruption even to this indulgence. 

At the other end of the barn, where a low seat ran 
parallel to the wall, a fine looking youth was sitting : his 
face was hidden in bo:h his hands, but the tremulous 
workings of his athletic frame could be easily seen ; low, 
heart-gushing groans occasionally hurst from him, and a 
shudder would then pass over him, as if his soul within 
shrank hack appalled from the extent and reality of his 
grief. Before him stood, or rather knelt, a pale, anxious 
looking girl, with long dishevelled black hair, and soft dark- 
eyes, now filled with tears, and at every shuddering of his 
frame, her pale lips parted, as though it were in uttering 
words of com fo it. 

" James 1'*' said she, " James, agral don't give up to id 
now so bittherly : you're not the only one that has lost on 
this dhreadful day ; an' you should strive to conquer such 
violent grief." 

He suddenly took both his hands from before his ago- 
ni2ed features,and looking on.her with much tenderness, 
feebly uttered — 

" Lucy— me darlin* Lucy— God may bless you for your 
kindness to me, an* he will too; bud don't sthrive to 
change my sorrow into resignation, fur I'm too deeply af- 
flicted fur that." 

" It'll do no good to be givin' way to such phrenzies," 
said she again ; " it'll not alther things a bit, an' 'ill only 
make tliim worse. James, do be more calm, an' dont 
shudder so fearfully as you do whin I spake : pluck up 
heart now, an be thankful its no worse/' 

41 No worse, Lucy," he bitterly repeated. " No worse ! 
how could id be worse ?— me mother, me poor ould mo- 
ther! that nursed me on her Jap, an 1 rared, an' brought 
me up with love an' affection, to be struck down afore 
my eyes— imirdhered — slain .' a quiet crature, wid a heart 
so warm an' tindher, to be shot like a dog before her only 
son. Gracious Father! I can't bear id — I can't bear id." 
" James, dear James,'' hastily exclaimed Lucy, her eyes 
filling with tears ; " now id brakes my very heart to listen 
to you. Oh, don't -stare so wildly— don't look so de- 
Spairin'. What can you do ?— you know id's too late fur 
grjevinV' 

"Bud id's not too late fur revenge !" interrupted he, 

?t a t^ta>-; " ™' revenged I will be, iv I was to die for 

i -\! i"f erceivin 8 tlle S ush of tears from her eyes, with 

winch hi* last furious action was accompanied, he stooped, 



passed his 'hand round her waist, and gently raising her up, 
continued — 

" Oh, Lucy ! my own young wife, you cannot, will not 
ever know how she loved her son — how she watched me 
every turn — how she studied to plase me — how she made 
id the business of her life to make me happy : an' now, in 
her ould age, whin she was livin' undher my roof, an' atm' 
my male, to have her killed before my face— her ! the poor 
ould crathur, that loved every thing she looked on. Oh 
Lucy 1 iv you knew her as I do, you might imagine the 
misery I feel, an' the deep revenge I am determined to 
have !" 

"Fur heaven's sake, James,'' eagerly exclaimed she, 
"fur the sakeov yer infant child — don't spake of revenge? 
Oh, gracious Creator ! hasn't there been enough ov blood 
spilt to-day ? Isn't there one ov thim lying mangled out- 
side, 21V do you think ov more ?" 

" It was not him that killed my mother !" said he, in a 
low, hollow tone : " he fired too— bud I marked his eye 
that killed her; an' iv I was to meet him in a thousand 
years I'd never forget him." 

He then slowly moved towards the group surrounding 
the bodies, leading his young wife with him, and stood 
amongst them, without a single tear bedewing his cheek, 
while she wept plentifully ; but there was a nervous rest- 
lessness about him, and a moving of the muscles of the 
mouth, that he could not repress, and which spoke si- 
lently his deep and heartfelt emotion. As he stood there, 
we gazed longand watchfully on him; and his features be-r 
came indelibly fixed on our memory : there was a something 
within us that seemed to say, 'twill not be our last time 
of meeting; and we know not how it was, we felt itwouhj. 
not, and studied him therefore with attention. 

Candles were soon after brought, and laid beside the 
bodies on the floor; and their sickly light cast an 
unearthly paleness on the already fixed and livid features ; 
and the keeners then prolonged their wailings, which were 
mingled with execrations against the " murdherers;" at 
every one of which James would start, and knit his brow 
with fury, while his gentle wife would thrill with very differ- 
ent feelings. 

During the fair that day, as we were afterwards in^ 
formed, a fight had arisen between two factions, which 
would, perhaps, if not interfered in, have merely ended 
with a broken head or two ; but as it was, there was a party 
of police returning from duty in the neighbourhood, and 
they should go in between the combatants to preserve 
peace. The consequence of this was the joining together of 
both parties against the " bloody peelers ; 3 and then they 
being hard pressed and pelted with stones, were at last 
obliged to fire in their own defence. The crowd was 
mixed, and the melancholy result was the death of three 
persons, besides several being wounded On seeing this, 
their companions became maddenedy and rushed with, the 
fury of demons on the small party, who after much dan- 
gers, at length g.ot away, leaving one unfortunate comrade, 
who was early struck down with a stone, to glut the rage 
of the victors — his mangled remains too truly told his fate. 
When we entered the town, the fight had long before con- 
cluded, but the crowd yet remained, expecting, perhaps, 
that a reinforcement would come, and wishing to have 
more blood shed, as if it could be effectual in appeasing 
the manes of the slaughtered. However, for that night, all 
was quiet; and the following day, when cooler reason as- 
serted her sway, they separated, and departed quietly to 
their homes ,-so that when a large party oi military arrived, 
there was not the slightest appearance of that pretty little 
town having been but a few hours ago the scene of suck 
a desperate affray. The body of the murdered policeman 
was buried, and his funeral was attended only by his own 
comrades, and a few children who were glad to get the 
graveyard open, in order to divert themselves gambolling 
over the graves ! But when, on the following day, the 
procession that bore the three coffins appeared coming 
from the town, groups of men and women, all clad in 
their holiday garbs, were seen approaching from every di- 
rection, and soon swelled the assemblage to a considerable 
amount. Close behind the last Coffin walked James 
Leary, and beside him, bearing an infant in her arms, was 
his young wife, Lucy, He did not utter a word* but move^ 
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on like an automaton, with one hand, thrust into Ins 
bosom, and the other swinging listlessly at his side. His 
head was leaning on his breast, and his face consequently 
was in such deep shade that it could be but imperfectly 
discerned; and yet a frown could be noticed to bend the 
dark brow, and a fearful indefinable expression to con- 
vulse the comers of his lips. Lucy's eyes were fixed on her 
husband with a deep and ineffable look of tenderness and 
pity, and it was totally unmixed with any of the alarm she 
had previously shown when he had spoken of revenge.— 
With her infant pressed close to her bosom, and her cloak 
pulled tightly round her, she moved along in the melan- 
choly procession, a pale, thoughtful, and beautiful being, 
bowed down with misery not entirely her own. 

We waited until we saw the bodies all lowered into the 
earth ; and the wails of the bereaved relatives rose with a 
melancholy cadence on the air; and then having seen 
Lucy and her husband return together to their cottage, we 
departed and proceeded on our journey. 

Years flew by, and the events that we have now narrated 
had passed away almost entirely from our mind, or at least 
were but very imperfectly remembered, when happening to 
pass through Emits at the time the assizes were going on, 
curiosity led us to enter the court house. It was crowded 
to suffocation almost, and we had some trouble in procur- 
ing a place. When we did, we were suddenly struck with 
the appearance of a female standing near the dock, hold- 
ing a little boy by the hand, who, from his likeness, evi- 
dently was her son : her eyes were surrounded with that 
dark greenish hue which long sickness or suffering almost 
always leaves, and were glazed, and full of deep wee. — 
Her features were thin and sallow, and her mouth pinched 
and drawn in, as if, in the very extremity of misery, she 
were striving to preserve her firmness. In the dock stood 
a tall man, whose head was averted, as if he dared not 
look on her face; and whose figure was still and motion- 
less as if he breathed not, nor was possessed of life. His 
trial was for the cold-blooded and deliberate murder of a 
policeman. The facts were distinctly stated by many wit- 
nesses, so as to leave nota doubt of his guilt, and every fresh 
evidence that appeared, seemed to rend a newly awakened 
hope from the very heart of the female, which sprang 
up but to-be crashed, and to leave behind a deeper pang 
than she had known but for its short lived birth. The 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty, at which she gave a 
half shriek, and appeared about to sink to the ground, 
but by a wonderful effort, recovered, and stood leaning, 
partly on the child, (who stared round with wonder,) and 
shuddering through every joint and fibre. 

" Prisoner at the bar, what have you to allege why sen- 
tence of death should not be pronounced against you?" 
said the deep toiled voice of the aged judge. 

" He inurdhcred the mother that rared me !" answered 
the man, in a hollow voice, which we instantly knew ; and 
then, on his looking round, we beheld the features (changed, 
but still bearing the same expression) of James Leary, 
whose vows of vengeance we had heard some years before, 
and who now was about to die for the execution of those 
vows. 

The sentence was pronounced, and there was no re- 
commendation to mercy; for it appeared that he had in- 
duced his victim to enter his house as he was passing 
through the town on his way to his quarters ; and when 
the late transaction was supposed to have been forgotten 
by all— there — in his own house — on his own hearth — he 
had murdered him— coldly and deliberately murdered him 
-—and was seized shortly after the perpetration of the 
deed. . That policeman was the one his distempered fancy 
led him to believe was his mother's murderer ! 

We saw him executed; he was the only one we ever 
did, and the only one we trust we ever shall; and he 
displayed no remorse, no compunctious visitings of 
conscience — but died hardened and cold to the repeated 
good offices of the clergyman, who constantly, from the 
time of his sentence, attended him. It is very strange 
how the human heart will entirely change for James 
Leary was once a gentle and a quiet youth, who won the 
heart of the sweet Lucy above all his compeers ; but from 
the day of his mother's death, the serpent that lay coiled 
up within him, opened forth, and he gave way to fierce 
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and angry bursts of passion, and broefded over his dreams 
of vengeance, and finally brought himself to a miserable 
and shameful death. 

His poor widow lived for some years afterwards, but 
lived in such a way that death would have been a blessing. 
She had no retrospect to look to for comfort; all there 
brought nought to her but woe and sorrow, and joy or 
happiness never again visited the desolate chambers of 
her heart. 

The sod beneath which she sleeps is hallowed by the tears 
of a son, who still survives to mourn the early death of 
one parent, and to blush for the disgraceful one of the 
other. 



ROMANCE OF IRISH HISTORY— RAGALLAH'S 
DAUGHTER. 

Christianity was just beginning to shed its benign influ* 
ence over our island at the time that the sceptre of Con- 
naught was swayed by Ragallah, a pagan of the ancient 
line of kings. His only child, an interesting female infant, 
owing to the prediction of a Druid, had been deserted in 
a wood, and there left to perish— as by the augury it was 
predicted that she should one day cause his destruction. 

On one of those balmy evenings that follow a close sul- 
try day in Jul)', when the excessive heat of the sun has 
given place to the freshness of even, and all nature glad- 
dens beneath the cooling influence of the descending dews, 
an individual of majestic mien was seen to wander alone 
along the banks of a little mountain stream that wound 
its peaceful way through the " kingdom of Connaught." — ■ 
His aspect was noble, and his bearing proud and martial : 
he appeared about the middle age, though the snows of 
so many winters had taken but little, if any, from his manly 
beauty, and the splendid symmetry of his form. He ap- 
peared to be admiring the beauties of the surrounding 
scenery, when the tones of a female voice fell upon his 
ear : they were exquisitely soft and thrilling, and added 
to every thing around — the time, the place — it seemed like 
fairy music floating o'er some enchanted stream. He 
pushed forward in hopes of gaining a sight of the fair min- 
strel, but ere he had advanced many paces, his further 
progress was stopped by a deep precipice ; the top of it 
was quite green, and a solitary ash, which overhung the 
depth, spread its branches around. The stranger grasped 
a bough, and looking over the brink, beheld the object of 
his pursuit. She was standing beside a little creek formed 
by the stream winding round the base of the rock, and fill- 
ing its crystal waters into a wooden vessel. She was at- 
tired in the plainest dress of the peasantry, but her beauty 
was beyond any thing he had before witnessed ; the poor- 
ness of her garb only heightened her loveliness. The 
stranger gazed with admiration for some moments on the 
fair being below, and then rapidly descending the danger- 
ous steep, in an instant stood beside her. 

After some introductory conversation, he prevailed on 
her to seat herself beside him on a moss-covered fragment 
of a rock, and there they remained till the shades of tvyi* 
light warned them to separate. 
As he rose to depart he pressed her hand gently, and whis- 
pered in her ear, " Dearest Eileen,* you will not fail— at 
dusk tomorrow even' 5 ; as she bowed assent, he disappeared. 

To a modern "young lady'* the conduct of Eileen does 
not seem altogether " prudent," as she would say, but she 
must remember that the time in which Eileen lived was 
the aera of chivalry and love. 

To be brief, she met the stranger at the time appointed, 
and each succeeding evening brought them so the same 
spot, Eileen's heart was young and susceptible, and the 
stranger spoke in the language of poetry; it was the 
witchery that chained her to his side. 

" The heart, like a tendril, accustomed to cling, 
Let it go where it will cannot flourish alone; 



* I don't "believe Eileen was her name : History does not 
mention it. I have only taken a kind of literary licence, 



